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[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER is to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responsible. | 








Slaverp and the Slave Trade in Zanzibar and Pemba. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPER. 
Arrica No. 6 (1902).* 


THis annual volume of despatches respecting the slavery question in East 
Africa was not published last year until just before the close of December, con- 
sequently the reports which relate to the year 1901 appear somewhat belated. 
The correspondence, however, was doubtless held back in order to include the 
important Report which Mr. Cave, the Acting Consul-General, in the absence of 
Sir C: Eliot, submitted to the Foreign Office at the end of September, on his 
recent visit to the Island of Pemba to investigate the working of the Decree 
of 1897. 
LABOUR CONTRACTS, 


The matter which looms most largely in the despatches is the labour 
question, and especially the need, in the opinion of the officials, for the use of 
a form of written contract between the freed slaves and their employers. This 
question has, as our readers know, come up again and again, and it is doubtless 
all-important from the employers’ and the official point of view to attach the 
labourer to the soil, and to ensure a definite and constant amount of labour 
for gathering in the crops. As Mr. Cave frankly says in his despatch of 
September 24th :— 

“TI am personally of opinion that it is better for the freed slave himself, as 
well as for the land-owner, that the former should be induced to settle down 
permanently on one plantation and to work methodically, rather than that he 
should be allowed to wander about from shamba to shamba, or, if that is made 
impossible, to do his work spasmodically, as his inclination or his physical 
necessities dictate.” 





* Cd. 1389. Price 3d. 
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In 1899 an attempt was made by the authorities in the islands to bind slaves 
applying for freedom to certain employers who had to become surety for their 
future good behaviour, before freedom was granted: This trained interpretation of 
Article 4 of the Decree was referred by the Friends’ Mission in Pemba and the 
Anti-Slavery Society to the Foreign Office, who promptly disallowed it. This 
decision was apparently a cause of great dissatisfaction to the local officials who 
ascribe to it most of the immorality and vagrancy in Pemba, and Mr. Farler, 
the Slavery Commissioner in the island, “ even now begs the home authorities to 
reconsider ” it, and to give the local officials, if possible, ‘‘a free hand in this 
matter.” 

Again, two years later, freed slaves were required, instead of making a verbal 
agreement with their employers, to sign a written contract to work for a certain 
employer for a specified term of years for three days in every week in return 
for a plot of land, care in sickness, building material, and food for a limited 
period, that employer being in no way bound to employ the man on the other 
days ‘of the week, or to pay him any money wages whatever. The hardships 
which this system entailed on the freed slaves were pointed out by Mr. Herbert 
Armitage, and the question was brought before Mr. Rogers, the First Minister 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar, in a private letter from one of the Committee of 
the Anti-Slavery Society. Mr. Rogers stated in reply that he himself saw no 
reason why these contracts should be made, and in future they would be 
discontinued. 

The question, however, has not been allowed to rest, and we are sorry to 
find that Mr. Basil Cave seems determined to revive the contract system, though 
in a somewhat modified form, and has converted Mr. Rogers to his opinion. 

We are somewhat surprised that Mr. Cave, who in 1900 asserted that there 
was only one way by which the slave can be induced to do continuous work, that 
is, by offering him a settled home and se¢tled wages, now questions the benefits 
of paying cash down, and openly recommends the granting of “ conditional ” 
freedom. 

Now of the evils which seemed to us to inhere in the system of contracts 
which was adopted in Pemba in rgo1, the chief were that the freed slave was 
thereby bound for the specified term to his master—bad or good—and was 
denied choice of residence or occupation; no money wages were paid, and 
there appeared to be no provision for binding the employer to perform his part 
of the bargain. -It is fair to say that Mr. Cave endeavours to meet these 
objections and remove them in his despatch to Lord Lansdowne, dated 
Feb. 21st, 1902 :— 

“Objection. has been taken to this system of labour contracts on the ground 
that the freed slave who is engaged on the above terms is no better off than he 
was before he applied for his freedom, or, as one writer puts it, that liberty so 
obtained ‘is hampered by conditions which would appear to make ‘it a greater 
servitude than that from which they (the slaves) have escaped.’ It has been 
stated, for instance, that natives, when they have received their freedom, are now 
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sent to distant shambas against their will, and are denied any choice of residence 
or occupation. This is far from being the case. As a matter of fact, the great 
majority of those who present themselves at the Courts have already made their 
own arrangements as to their future, and all that remains to be done is for the 
contract to be signed; if they have not done so and have no preference for any 
particular district, they are given the choice of several plantations where more 
labour is required, and are sent to whichever of these they select. In one case 
only do I know of this freedom of selection having been interfered with.” 


This case of the man Ufunguo, who was sent by Mr. Farler to work on 
a Government plantation in spite of his request to be allowed to return to the 
Friends’ Mission plantation, has already been related in our pages, and Mr. 
Cave now lays down very clearly the importance of allowing to the freed slaves 
full liberty of choice of employers, and states that he cannot regard Mr. Farler’s 
explanation in that case as sufficient. 

In his letter to Mr. Rogers of Feb, 17, 1902, on this matter, Mr. Cave 
writes :— 


“The eyident intention of the Decree of 1897 and of the instructions which I 
received from the Secretary of State and communicated to the late Sir Lloyd 
Mathews on the 11th November, 1899, is that every slave on receiving his free- 
dom shall be allowed to select for himself the place at which he is to reside and the 
occupation which he will follow. The Commissioner is entitled, under Article 4 
of the Decree, to satisfy himself, after emancipation has been granted, that the 
freed slave is ina position to support himself in such a way as not to become a 
vagrant, and it is in the ifterests of the freed slave that he should do so, and that 
if such evidence is not forthcoming he should assist in finding employment for 
him ; but he cannot, in my opinion, overrule the selection which the freed slave 
himself has made unless there are good reasons for doing so, » » « » 

“Although, on economic grounds, it is much to be regretted that the dis- 
tribution of labour is not more equal, I do not think that this is a sufficient reason 
for interfering with the freedom of selection which is enjoyed by every one whois 
not a slave, as long as it is exercised in a legitimate and proper manner.” 


Mr. Cave then refers to the freed slave’s liberty to change his plantation, 
and states that 


“it-is perfectly true that the Court will enforce the conditions under which the 
labourer has agreed to serve—I believe that contracts are occasionally enforced in 
other countries than Zanzibar—but it is equally true that the same Court will 
insist on the due fulfilment of the terms on which his employer agreed to utilize 
his services . . . » The Court, moreover, will never refuse to grant his 
request fora transfer to another plantation if the grounds on which it is made are 
in any way reasonable.” 


‘ We do not propose to quote all Mr. Cave’s arguments ‘in favour of the 
written contract system, which’he advocates at great length and with ability. It 
is satisfactory to notice that he does not ignore the objections raised against 
them, though he considers these te be few. ‘The chief objection to them, from 
the anti-slavery point of view, that they limit the freedom of the individual, is not 
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an objection in Mr. Cave’s eyes. He summarises the reasons for adopting the 
system of ¢ontracts under three heads ~~ 

(1.) They act as a check on vagrancy. 

(2.) The prevention of vagrancy has a moral effect on the people, and 
induces them to live a settled and methodical existence. 

(3.) They afford the planter a certain definite amount of labour to depend 
upon. 

On these grounds (the last of which is, we imagine, not the least potent in 
official minds) Mr. Cave “was able to convince Mr. Rogers of the advantages 
enjoyed by written over verbal contracts,” and he adds that instructions were 
given before they left Pemba, that the former system was to be resumed. 

We cannot pretend to accept Mr. Cave’s preference of the contract system 
to the payment of money wages to the freed labourers, which seems to us, on the 
contrary, the only satisfactory and natural way of getting them to work, and of 
bringing about the right relations between employers and employed. Mr. Cave 
goes so far as to say that after enquiry he is satisfied that the freed slaves 
themselves prefer the contract system to receiving wages—Arabs dnd natives, he 
says, ate practically unanimous on this point—and that three of the labourers at 
the Friends’ Mission Station, the only plantation on which money wages are 
regularly paid, expressed to him their dislike of the plan. It is almost humorous 
to notice how Mr. Cave insists on this point; if the freed people do not always 
dislike getting money wages, he seems to think they certainly ought to, if they 
knew what was good for them :— 

“It is possible that with a purely cash system the actual amount of money 
earned by the freed slaves would be —" provided, of course, that monetary 
wages -were always obtainable, 

(He has previously said that few Aidit could afford to pay wages all the 
year around.) 

“but the decision even of this point would probably rest with themselves ; 

: if they were really industrious, they could, with four days a week at 

their disposal, make as much or more out of their allotments or out of piece 

work elsewhere than they could earn by six days’ ordinary work at a settled wage. 

“And even if it could be proved that the adoption of the contract system 
entailed some small individual loss, I should still be of opinion that a fixed 
residence, a settled occupation, a methodical life, and a contented mind were 
advantages which outweighed any objection which. could be taken to the system 
on financial grounds.” 

We fear that, even the prospect of a methodical life and: a contented mind 
would not be enough to induce the wage-earning class in other countries to 
accept a well-ordered system of written contracts, instead of the ordinary “ cash 
nexus” (as Carlyle has called it) between employers and employed! 


LABOUR BUREAUX. 
Another matter on which considerable stress is laid in this Correspondence 
is the formation of labour bureaux in the islands with the object of organizing 
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and utilizing all available labour, and facilitating arrangements between planta- 
tion owners and labourers. This is probably an excellent thing in itself, though 
it seems to have been set about in rather a high-handed way, as will be seen 
from the account given in his Report on Pemba by Mr. Farler :-— 


“As the labour question had become acute, I went to Zanzibar early in July 
last, at the invitation of the late Sir Lloyd Mathews, to consult with him and my 
colleagues in Zanzibar, Mr. Last and Mr. Lyne, about the opening of labour 
bureaux in Zanzibar and Pemba. The result was that labour bureaux were 
started both in Pemba and Zanzibar, under the two Commissioners, and a branch 
office was opened at Dunga plantation under Mr. Lyne. . 

“On my departure from Zanzibar, His Highness the Sultan gave me letters 
to the Chiefs of the Wapemba, ordering them to give me every assistance in their 
power, and to make all their young men who were not otherwise engaged 
go into the plantations and pick cloves at the market rate of pay. [Italics our own.] 

“T returned to Pemba in the middle of July and Sir Lloyd Mathews accom- 
panied me. He explained to the two Arab Walis the meaning anc! value of the 
labour bureau, and asked them for their cordial co-operation in working it. This 
they willingly agreed to do. 

“T then called a meeting of all the Shaha of the Wapemba from the southern 
district of the island, at Chak-Chak, and formally started the bureau by reading 
to them the Sultan’s letter and inviting their help. 

“They expressed their loyalty to the Sultan and their willingness to do all 
they could, but stipulated that any Mpemba who owned a clove plantation should 
be allowed, with his people, to pick his own cloves first, before picking for their 
neighbours. I replied that that went without saying ; of course every one could 
pick his own cloves first ; the Government desired that the labour bureau should 
be a gain to all and a loss to none.” 


The Commissioner then describes the measures taken to carry out the 
system, which included the collection by the police of “all vagrants and master- 
less men,” who were at once sent off to pick cloves, and the arrangements made 
for payment of wages and the proper measuring of the crops gathered. The plan 
worked smoothly from the first, and about 8,000 clove pickers in all were 
distributed by this agency. In addition, over 500 Wa-tumbatu, aborigines from 
the north of Zanzibar island, came across to Pemba on their own account for 
clove picking, and made their own arrangements with the shamba ownets. 
This, says Mr. Farler, “is an excellent sign of confidence in the fairness and 
. justice of the Administration, and shows a knowledge that the days of slave- 
labour are over.” 

From Mr. Cave’s despatch of last September we learn that 2,255 free 
labourers had during the past season been provided by the bureaux ; they are 
mostly engaged on verbal agreements, and (aera carry out what they have 
agreed to do. 

Mr. Cave thinks it needful to give an explanation of this decidedly 
arbitrary impressment of labourers, which he ate on the ‘ground of 
expediency ~~ 
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“One is bound to admit that this system is a good one in the interests of the 
country, and I do not see that on other grounds it can reasonably be objected to. 
The orders issued by the Sultan were, doubtless, those of an. autocrat, but 
obedience to them entails no extraordinary hardship and no great interference 
with the liberty of the subject, and whilst it obliges the people of the country to 
contribute something to the general welfare, it also enables them to make a very 
respectable profit out of the transaction.” 

The comment on this in Lord Lansdowne’s despatch of December 3rd is, 
we think, rather surprising, considering the very subordinate position which the 
Sultan of Zanzibar really holds in all but name. 

“The relations of the Sultan of Zanzibar to his subjects are, in my opinion, 
correctly described by Mr. Cave, and it is not my intention to question his right 
to compel the free native population to labour. But His Majesty’s Government 
cannot forget that the Sultan of Zanzibar is under the protection of His Majesty, 
or divest themselves of all responsibility for seeing that this right is only exercised 
with every possible precaution against abuse.” 


This is a result of the confusing system according to which the Zanzibar 
Protectorate is theoretically administered by the Sultan and his Ministers; we 
know well enough that His Majesty’s Government can question or disregard any 
right of the Sultan if it is contrary to British principles and it is eminently 
desirable that a uniform native policy should be followed throughout the British 
Protectorates in East Africa. 


IMMORALITY IN PEMBA. 


On the subject of the low morals among freed slaves in Pemba, of which 
Mr. Farler has written so strongly in his Report, we need not say much after 
the forcible letter which Mr. Brooks, the Hon. Secretary of the Friends’ Anti- 
Slavery Committee, addressed to the newspapers at the beginning of the year in 


reply to the serious charge which the Commissioner thought fit to make against 
their Mission in the Island. 


But as it was the Anti-Slavery Society which in 1899 brought before 
the Foreign Office the strained interpretation which the local officials 
were putting on Article 4 of the Decree in refusing to give slaves their 
freedom until they had bound themselves to employers, it is well to 
remember that both the Secretary of ‘State and the Consul-General declared 
that this interpretation was unjustifiable, and instructions were at once telegraphed. 
out to Zanzibar that the cases must be re-heard without delay. 


Further, we think that Mr. Farler’s words convey a somewhat misleading sense 
when he says, referring to the action taken at that time by the officials, 


“ By this means we arranged that all young girls and unmarried women 

applying for freedom should gostraight from the Slavery Court to a proper home ;” 

and then, after what he calls the ‘‘disastrous intervention” of the Friends’ 
Missionaries and the peremptory decision of the Home Government :— 
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“We had therefore to let all these young girls, with others, loose into their 
new world as soon as they were freed, without any home ties or any restraints 
such as they had been accustomed to in their Arab homes,” 


As a matter of fact, the reason assigned at the time for the course adopted 
was the prevalence of vagrancy, and ‘‘ the crimes resulting from vagrancy, such 
as theft, burglary, violent assaults and even murder,” many shamba owners 
having appealed to the Government for help and protection. There was no 
special mention made of the dangers incurred by freed female slaves, and we are 
at a loss to know what Mr. Farler means by the “ proper home ” (in the sentence 
quoted above) to which girls could be sent. His reference also to “home ties” 
has a rather strange sound when applied to slave girls in Arab households. 

Mr. Brooks, in his letter to the press, rightly calls Mr. Farler’s charge 
against the Friends’ Mission a “terrible” one, which is not sufficiently borne out 
by the rest of the correspondence. After pointing out that in the year under 
review the figures show that not more than about 63 adult women can have been 
freed in Pemba, Mr. Brooks writes :— 


“Now let us on other grounds see what is the probability of the charge being 
true. ‘Mr. Farler speaks as though in the pre-emancipation days the morality of 
the population, even the slave population, was unexceptionable. How can there 
be any truth in such an assumption? Under the conditions of slavery, as they 
existed before the Decree of 1897 was issued by Lord Salisbury, the person of 
every slave woman was at the absolute disposal of her Arab master ; we too well 
know what that meant; we know the helpless degradation which it inevitably 
involved ; we know that women’s chastity was impossible, and, as we were 
informed by our missionaries on their arrival there in that year, that it was non- 
existent. Also in the paper now under consideration Mr. Cave says, ‘amongst 
the lower-class Africans voluntary morality is a virtue almost unknown.’ Where, 
then, was the room for the downward course indicated by Mr. Farler? Where, 
again, was the spring from which a higher morality could have proceeded? Prior 
to the arrival of our missionaries in the island it was almost a /erra incognita to 
the outer world. There never had been any civilizing or Christianising teaching 
of any kind whatever ; the island and its population had been given up from time 
out of mind to Arab supremacy and tyranny, and the untold abominations of 
slavery and the slave trade. 

“One of our missionaries now in this country gives a description of the 
morality of the island in its former condition, which is so bad that it cannot be 
repeated here, and of which Mr. Farler, as an old resident in the country, must 
have been well aware ; and yet he speaks of the present condition with a righteous 
horror and as though it had been the result of the action of our missionaries. 

“Our missionaries have otherwise reported that they do not believe the con- 
dition of things in the island is any worse now than it has long been, but that their 
presence and that of other Europeans in the island had brought to light a state 
of things that had long existed unnoticed and uncared for.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR. 


Another question which seems to cause a certain amount of friction in 
Pemba is the distribution of labourers among the different shambas, and this is 
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of course closely connected with the scheme a labour bureaux. Mr. Farler 
writes in his Pro-Arab style :— 

“‘The equal distribution of labour is another of our growing difficulties. 
British Indian traders and missionary societies hold out inducements to the freed 
slaves beyond the power of any shamba owner who has no other source of income 
than his agricultural produce. The result is that many plantations have gone out 
of cultivation and others are going. It is a common thing to see weeds six feet 
high in Arab shambas around the clove trees. 

“Seeing how greatly this evil was increasing, I have been obliged to refuse 
to send to certain plantations more freed slaves than sufficient to keep them in 
good cultivation, and we do all we can to persuade the slave on being freed to go 
to those shambas most needing labour. pees 

“There is a good deal of strong feeling about the way in which the Govern- 
ment has allowed the slaves, on being freed, to settle on the shambas of 
foreigners. The Arabs say it is we who are paying for the emancipation of the 
slaves out of our taxes. It is our country, where we have to make our living for 
our wives and children, or else we may starve ; why should these outsiders and 
foreigners, these Indian usurers and Missions, take our labour merely that they 
may make money? it is unfair, it is unjust!” 

It is strange that an Englishman and an official (though not actually in office 
under the British Government) should allow himself to quote, apparently with 
approval, the utterly wrong and unfair insinuations regarding Missions in the 
last paragraph. 

Mr. Cave, while holding it very desirable that the available labour should be 
distributed as equally as possible over the districts where it is required, considers 
it a difficult question how to accomplish this without unduly coercing the slave 
or interfering with his liberty of choice. The solution lies, in Mr. Cave’s opinion, 
in the adoption of the contract system, which would “create and maintain in the 
labourer” an interest in the soil and in the plantation on which he lives. 


IMPORTATION OF LABOUR, 


Mr. Farler, in his Report, describes a plan by which he suggests labour 
should be recruited for Pemba from the opposite mainland, and proposes himself 
to act as recruiting agent, to “arrange for a supply of labour” from certain 
tribes, to fetch them over to the island, distribute them as wanted, and return 
them in the same way when the clove harvest is picked. We do not imagine 
that the Home Government will be more ready than on previous occasions 
hastily to sanction such proposals, which are open to obvious objections. 


NUMBER OF SLAVES FREED, 


The number of slaves freed in the two islands of Zanzibar and Pemba in 
1901 again shows a very marked diminution, the total only reaching 844 (589 in 
Zanzibar and 255 in Pemba) as against 1,720 in the previous year, and 3,657 in 
1899. For this several causes are suggested by Mr. Cave and Mr. Last, the 
Slavery Commissioner for Zanzibar, such as the heavy rainfall which enabled the 
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servile classes to grow abundant crops; the improvement in the conditions of 
slave labour, and the better treatment of slaves by their owners ; the wearing off 
of the novelty of emancipation. This is, says Mr. Cave, only what might have 
been expected :— 

“TI do not anticipate that under normal conditions the applications for freedom 
will ever again reach the figures recorded in the first few years during which the 
Decree was in operation. If the conditions were abnormal, in the event, for 
instance, of a partial or total failure of the clove crop, the Courts would probably 
be kept busily employed, but in the absence of any such adventitious circumstances 
the process of emancipation will continue to be a gradual one, and domestic 
slavery will only be finally abolished with the end of the present generation. It 
will, however, die a peaceful as well as a lingering death, and its last hours will 
not be attended by the fiscal and economic disturbances which would inevitably 
have followed the adoption of more drastic and more inconsiderate measures.” 

Mr. Last, the Commissioner of Slavery for Zanzibar, suggests, among other 
reasons, that many slaves are personally attached to their owners, and would not 
leave them under any consideration ; the number of slaves in Zanzibar, however, 
is decreasing fairly rapidly, there is a rather high death rate, and a large number 
of desertions to the mainland :— 

“If these many items, viz., the freeing of slaves by the Zanzibar Government, 
those freed by their owners, the desertion of slaves to the mainland, the death or 
otherwise settling down of other-slaves in various parts of Africa, taken together 
with the mortality of the slaves here, and the fact that all children born of slave 
parents are born free and no new slaves are imported, it must be seen that all 
these work together to rapidly decrease the percentage of the slave population in 
the Island of Zanzibar, and the probabilities are that after a very few years the 
name of slave will scarcely be known in Zanzibar.” 


THE DECREE WIDELY KNOWN. 


We are glad to note that both Mr. Last and Mr. Cave are convinced that all 
the slaves in both islands are fully aware that freedom can be had on application. 
Mr. Cave adds that the measure of obloquy which used to attach to slaves who 
obtained their freedom from the Government has now nearly disappeared, and 
there are so many Government-freed slaves that the name has practically lost its 
stigma. Mr. Farler, however, informs us that the household slaves in large 
families are very scornful towards those freed by the Government, and will hold 
no intercourse with them. 


GROWING PROSPERITY OF FREED SLAVES. 


The most satisfactory part of the Commissioner’s Report on Pemba in 1901 
is the information that the freed slaves are beginning to be able to buy small 
estates of their own :— 

“One of the most pleasing results of the abolition of the legal status of slavery 
in Pemba is the increasing tendency of the best of the freed slaves to save their 
harvest money, and add to it by selling the produce of their free allotments, until 
they have saved up enough money to buy a small shamba of their’ own. During 
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the past year I have had the gratification of witnessing many deeds of sale, in 
which a slave freed by me, perhaps a year or two ago, has now become a landed 
proprietor.” 

A similar testimony on this point was given in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society by Mr. H. W. Sellars, of the Friends’ Mission, written when 
he was in England last autumn :— 

“ Those who have received their freedom are more industrious than ever. It 
was gratifying and encouraging as H. Armitage and | walked into the country in 
the beginning of this year, and found more land under cultivation than he or I 
had ever seen before, and that the freed slaves were to a large extent the culti- 
vators. This seems to be one of their chief means of raising money outside of 
the clove harvest, which is the greatest. The demeanour of the freed men and 
also of the slaves themselves is much more manly, and the freed men even aspire 
to good clothing, and many look quite smart and attractive. The ‘half-dozen’ 
instances quoted by Dr. O’Sullivan-Beare in his report for 1899 of freed men who 
have saved enough to buy for themselves small holdings, have greatly increased, 
and to-day it seems to be the ambition of all, and I am confident it will be 
attained by many more.” 


— a 
— 


COMMENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION. 





The following is an extract from an interesting article on this subject in the 
February number of Central Africa :— 


“A vivid picture of a very shocking state of affairs is revealed in the most recent 
Government correspondence respecting slavery in East Africa. (Africa, No. 6, 1902.) 

“Reading between the lines of this correspondence; we feel that there is a vast 
amount behind which does not come to the front. The policy of the Government is 
one which by no means commends itself to all, and is, of course, a policy which applies 
to the welfare of the master as much as to that of the slave. In fact, it is the Govern- 
ment first, the slave-owner second, and the poor slave last. 

“The official will explain to you that the policy of the Government is for the 
ultimate well-being of the slave, and there is a great deal to be said on their side of 
this very intricate question. : 

“The whole question is undoubtedly difficult and puzzling. Says one: ‘There 
should not be a single slave—man, woman, or child—in Zanzibar, Pemba, or any- 
where else in British East Africa. I cannot understand how, under Christian rule— 
for the Moslem rule is only nominal, of course—slavery should still exist in any form, 
That it does so is to me an incomprehensible anomaly.’ To this we reply, Yes, and 
to read of the driblets which annually receive freedom with a certain amount of 
blowing of trumpets and a large amount of explanation as to why last year there were 
freed a few hundred less than the year before, and so on, is, to put it mildly, 
amazing. . .. 

“The conclusion of the whole matter is that it is a tremendous and responsible 
undertaking on which we as a nation have entered with only a handful of officials to 
carry out the policy, whether good or bad, and a handful of missionaries to watch the 
result. 
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“ The Government is naturally concerned most as to the effect that liberation has’ 
upon the.master, and that law and order should be kept and scandals should be 
avoided. The missionary, on the other hand, regards the soul of the slave as being 
wholly precious, and his only desire is that he should be wholly freed from his 
bondage. . . . It pains him dreadfully to see the present state of things, and the 
unlikelihood of any immediate remedy. He regards the condition of enforced labour 
with a measure of ‘suspicion. He sees very little difference between the new and the 
old method of compelling the African to work for his living. 

“We do not commit ourselves so far as to say that the declaration for absolute 
freedom for all would be best, but we are in entire sympathy with the principle, and 
would wish that it could be carried out to-morrow. The solution of the problem is 
most intricate. It is left to too few to solve. Opinion is divided. Those interested 
do not seem to be working in harmony. There is grit in the wheels of the machine. 
There is too much of the spirit of calculation, and too little of the enthusiasm which 
does not stop to calculate. . . .” 


a 
<> - 


Wative Labour in South Africa. 


Tus vexed question has reached a stage which, if we are not mistaken, may 
be regarded as critical, since the visit of the Colonial Secretary to South Africa 
has enabled the mine-owners of the Rand to put their case before the Imperial 
Government in its strongest form. We hesitate as yet to attach too much value 
to the telegraphed reports of Mr. Chamberlain’s various statements on the subject, 
contradictory in some respects as they appear to be, but of one thing we may be 
certain, that the strongest pressure possible will be put upon him by the large and 
influential body of men who are determined by some means or other to get an 
abundant supply of black labour to work in the mines, and it behoves those who 
hold to the old principle of unflinching opposition to forced labour or slavery 
under any form, however specious, to close their ranks, to be ever on the watch, 
and to be ready for action. 

The advocates of compulsory labour (more often spoken of as “ indirect 
inducements to labour”) have been growing more insistent and confident within 
the last few weeks, and it is worth while, very briefly, to notice what Mr. 
Chamberlain, while in the Transvaal, is reported to have said on this subject. 
In a speech to the mine managers at Johannesburg, on January 13th, the Colonial 
Secretary, referring to the labour question, spoke of the three courses open to 
them—to content themselves with the available labour south of the Zambesi, to 
seek to extend the use of white labour, or to import labour from India or China. 
The alternative which Sir H. H. Johnston has recommended, and has developed 
at considerable length in several articles and letters in the Press, viz., to import 
labourers from Central Africa, Mr. Chamberlain appeared to put aside ‘as im- 
practicable on account of the risk of importing with them the “ sleeping sickness.” 
A few days later Mr. Chamberlain repeated that Sir H. Johnston’s solution of 
the difficulty was too remote, emphasized the difficulties in the way of procuring 
white labour, and spoke of the importation of Asiatic coolies as retrograde and 
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dangerous. The crux of the situation, Mr. Chamberlain went on, was whether 
the Kaffir could be made to work ; he had too long been allowed to make his 
wife work in order that he might live in idleness. 


Then, on January 20th, at an important conference with the leading 
members of the mining community, the Colonial Secretary is reported to have 
promised to “ use his influence with the Foreign Office to secure the opening 
of practically the whole of British Africa to recruiting for the mines.” 


Now it is obvious that there is some inconsistency—and even contradiction 
—about these different pronouncements of the Colonial Secretary, and until we 
know the context of his speeches and have a full report, comment is useless. 
But the whole question of labour for the mines, and the different proposals which 
have been made for getting it have been widely discussed in the Press, and we 
propose to make a few observations on these, and also to refer to two or three 
articles or letters which appear to us to be specially noteworthy. 


As regards Sir Harry Johnston’s scheme that the Government should allow 
labourers to be recruited for the Rand from Uganda and British Central Africa, 
our Committee, while aware of the weight which naturally attaches to the 
suggestions of so capable an administrator, cannot regard them as free from 
danger, not least on the ground that the loss of labourers from these Protectorates 
might not improbably lead to a demand on the part of the chiefs for a revival of 
fozced labour or slavery—in Uganda especially, where the population has 
dwindled enormously from various causes during the last twenty five years. 


At a recent meeting of the Committee, Mr. Borup,a missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society from Uganda, made an interesting statement as 
to the reasons which, in his view, would render the proposals as regards 
the Uganda Protectorate impossible to carry out. The first of these was 
the mysterious and fatal disease known as the sleeping sickness ; the second was 
the dislike of the Baganda native to change of diet, which in previous instances 
has caused a heavy mortality among the people, when obliged to exchange their 
customary food of mashed bananas and plantain for other diets ; it is difficult, 
on this account, to get artizans to go to work even at Toro, within 200 miles of 
their homes. Thirdly, Mr. Borup was strongly of opinion that the deportation 
of Uganda labourers would have a demoralizing effect on the country from 
every point of view. The resources of the Uganda Protectorate are such that there 
is plenty of room for labour in developing the industries of the country—cotton- 
growing, shipbuilding, etc., and if these were encouraged by the Government 
there would be no surplus labour to export. The labourers from the Rand mines 


would, Mr. Borup thought, come back demoralized, and would have a demoralizing 
influence on their countrymen. 


As regards British Central Africa, we notice shai early in Jasiohsy, the local 
Chamber of Commerce unanimously protested against the proposal to recruit 
labour for the South African mines from that Protectorate. 
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It is to. be remembered also that Mr. Chamberlain himself, as well as Lord 
Milner and Sir Godfrey Lagden, has, in a recent Blue Book on Rhodesian 
Native Labour, expressed strong disapproval of the Government acting as 
recruiting agent, on the ground that if any abuses take place, the natives have 
no higher authority to appeal to for redress, and would naturally regard the officials 
as responsible for their wrongs rather than as their rightful protectors. 

As regards the employment of white labour, the statements of the Transvaal 
mining magnates and the voice of the financial journals at home are unanimous 
in regarding it as out of the question on the ground of cost. 

One such statement prepared by the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines 
says :— 

“Tt is hopeless seriously to'consider from an economical standpoint the sub- 
stituting of a mere muscular machine, costing twenty or even ten shillings a day, 
for one costing two or three If white labour were adopted the average cost per 
ton would be increased by ten shillings and a penny. Half of the mines would 
be worked without profit, and the remainder would have to reduce their dividend 
by 44 per cent.” 


The “ proper remedies ” for the deficiency are to be sought in “ more legal 
pressure to compel a large number of natives to work, and the extension of the 
present recruiting area.” 

(Nothing is said, however, of one probable cause of the deficiency, viz. :— 
that the rate of native wages was reduced 20 per cent. after the war, and that the 
mining authorities have this year had to revert to a higher scale.) 

The letter of Mr. Lionel Phillips to Zhe Times of January 27th, is 
instructive and interesting reading on this and other points. He declines to have 
the “ refuge and wastrels of this country” at any price, and “your good honest 
workman,” he says, “ we cannot afford.” How then does Mr. Phillips propose to 
meet the difficulty? He relies on two expedients, the use of the existing coloured 
labour, and the importation of Asiatic labour. On the first he expresses himself 
with such commendable frankness that it seems desirable to quote the passage 
in full :-— 

“ The first is the one which will commend itself from every point of view if it 
can be obtained. You have pointed out, and Mr. Chamberlain has pointed out, 
so fully the dangers of an idle black population that it is useless to enlarge upon 
them. If by any lawful means the existing black population can be induced to 
supply the want of labourers the arrangements in favour of such a solution are 
unanswerable. I venture tothink this can be done, and by means wholly justifiable. 
There were days when it was deemed an illegal interference with the liberty of 
the subject to prevent him from allowing his children to grow up uneducated or 
himself to become an habitual drunkard. Rightly or wrongly, those days have 
passed, even in England, and the white man is not permitted in his own country 
to qualify himself and his children for the workhouse and the poor rates. Shall 
it be said that the coloured man under British rule shall enjoy, under the plea of 
liberty of the subject, a greater license to become a burdensome member of the 
community than the white man? Shall it be said that the white man and his 
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children shall be kept from a life of sloth at the expense of the State, but that the 
black man within, our gates shall have free license to become not only a source of 
burden to the taxpayer, but a positive source of danger to the white man, an 
indolent creature growing gradually fatter and more lazy upon the labour of wives 
he has purchased and children who should be educated to better lives? I maintain 
that it would not only be right, but is a positive duty, to compel the black man to 
maintain himself and his family by labour, that a tax can fairly be imposed as a 
penalty upon exemption of labour, and that the penalty for non-payment should 
be exacted in labour—not spent in picking oakum, but where it is so much needed 
in the industries of the country.” 


Mr. Phillips goes on to express approval of the importation of Asiatic labour, 
if necessary, though he thinks it possible, if the whole of British Africa is thrown 
open to the Native Labour Association, that an adequate supply may be 
obtained. 

Here, then, we have the open approval by a leading Rand authority of 
compulsion, and penal taxation, in order to get the natives to work in the mines, 
and we are glad that Mr. Phillips has spoken so plainly that there is no oppor- 
tunity of mistake. In the same spirit the Financial Times on February 2nd 
remarked :— 

“The Kaffir must—despite Exeter Hall—be made to work, or be taxed 

into working.” 
In an article in the Westminster Gazette of January 28th by Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, entitled “ The Cultivation of Slave Questions in South Africa,” the 
writer expresses the belief that the Colonial Secretary has practically struck a 
bargain at Johannesburg for the payment of the war contribution, the price given 
being that the mine-owners shall be allowed to get cheap labour, or, in 
Mr. Greenwood’s words, ‘as nearly as maybe, adoption of forced labour as the 
only practicable expedient, and its sanction by the Colonial Secretary.” He 
propounds two questions :— 

(1) If the natives do not voluntarily seek work in the mines, why do 
they not? 

(2) If they will not go of their own will, are they to be forced and driven 
into the mines ? 

Mr. Greenwood indicates, in conclusion, the danger and folly of stirring up 
a burning negro question in South Africa. 

Another correspondent of the Westminster Gazette avers that a modus 
vivendi is already in effect between Lord Milner and the Portuguese Governor- 
General by which “ boys” are supplied for the mines at 13/- a head. He states 
that the greater part of the labour in the mines thus comes from Portuguese 
territory under compulsion. If we are to introduce compulsory labour in our own 
territories by an increased hut tax, we can, as the writer says, say nothing against 
the Portuguese method. But he urges that we should be frank if we are to 
establish this form of slavery, and not veil our real purposes by hypocritical 
disguises. 
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Sir William Harcourt has addressed two long and able letters to Zhe Zimes 
of February 6th and 16th on the dangers of the situation, in which he discusses 
the prescription of Mr. Lionel Phillips, and recalls the way in which the 
gold capitalists brought pressure to bear upon the late Transvaal Government 
to grant them further legislation. He deals also with the Johannesburg demand 
for “ more legal and moral pressure to compel” the natives to work. 

“T have had in my time,” says Sir W. Harcourt, “occasion to study many 
theories of taxation. But taxing the poor in order to compel them to labour at 
work which they dislike at a rate of wages far below the market eng is, I believe, 
an economical doctrine purely of South African origin. 

“Have the people who venture to formulate this monstrous acini formed 
to themselves an idea of what it is that they ask of the Government of a free 
country? Who is to assess the amount of the tax which is to compel the labour ; 
who is to collect it? If it is not paid, how is it to be enforced? You may put 
the man in prison, but how are you to get him down the pit ? 

“ These are questions of vital and national importance not to be decided by 
Park-lane nor even by Downing-street. There are things more precious than 
gold, and amongst them is the reputation of the British race, both at home and 
beyond the seas. There is much to be said and much to be done before such an 
injustice to a defenceless people who have passed under our dominion can be 
accomplished. I say nothing of the danger of such a policy—though it is 
perilous enough:-—I enter my protest against its profound immorality and its 
lasting disgrace. In the evil days of American slavery it was thought to cloak 
the ugly word slave by the euphemism of ‘ persons held to labour.’ No one will 
be deceived by the delusive phrase of ‘indirect compulsion,’ which, in plain 
terms, is neither more or less than forced labour.” 

As regards the idleness of the black population of which we hear so many 
exaggerated statements, Sir W. Harcourt rightly recalls the fact that “it is by the 
labour of the black race that by far the greater part of the agriculture of South 
Africa is worked, not to speak of those employed on public works and domestic 
service.” 

A writer in the weighty volume edited two years ago by the South African 
Native Races Committee points out that of late years the Kaffir, to whom labour 
has hitherto been disgraceful, has been turned into an industrious workman, and 
natives, especially the Fingoes, are proved by statistics to be “ by far the most 
industrious people in South Africa.” A recent letter to the Scotsman, bearing 
the signature “South African Missionary,” is worth quoting on this matter, as 
the traditional view of the native as a lazy good-for-nothing animal is repeated 
ad nauseam in every quarter by those who discuss this question :— 

“Tt is, to one who knows the Colonial natives or Kaffirs, most surprising how 
utterly ignorant of them, and how prone to believe false wordstold against them 
by men who want cheap labour, the public of Scotland are. Here are a few facts. 
Cape Colony has some 1,000,000 natives in the native territories. This means 
certainly no more than 100,000 men fit to go to labour centres. Deduct 30 per 
cent. for men who must stay at home to mind cattle, sheep, etc., and you have 
70,000. A long time ago Sir Henry Elliott, Chief Magistrate in these territories, 
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than whom no one knew more of the natives, stated that they earned in wages and 
brought home £750,000 per annum. Add to this their keep when away and their 
expenses returning, and you have over a million earned. Thus you have £14 per 
man per annum. 

“ Again, it is a fact that per square mile no part of South Africa produces more 
wool, hides, and grain than these native territories, and, though it is anew industry, 
their tobacco-growing will rank with these very soon. 

“‘ These facts have been proved over and over again, and to say these people 
are idle is to state what is not in the least true. Then the men work far more 
than the women. No woman touches tobacco-growing, or wool, or hides ; very 
nearly all the grain is planted with the plough, and no women plough. They, 
along with the men, sow the grain, and they do little other than this, A/us ordinary 
domestic work. Fifty or seventy years back it was true that women did more 
work than men ; now it is utterly false. 

“These natives are working—and working well.” 


On the general question of native labour for the mines the Anti-Slavery 
Society holds the position which it has always held. Let those who want the 
labour induce the natives to supply it vo/untarily by any legitimate means,—by 
raising the rate of wages (an alternative which is always slurred over by those 
who argue on the other side) even at the risk of reducing dividends, or by raising 
the standard of native wants. That the native should be moderately and 
reasonably taxed in return for the benefits he receives from the Government is 
fair enough, but to 4ax him so excessively as to drive him to work for the mine- 
owner is nothing but compulsion, and, as such, must be wholly opposed. 

We do not believe that the lack of labour and the situation of the mine- 
owners is so desperate as it is represented to be ; these gentleman have naturally 
made their case as strong as possible to put before the Colonial Secretary. Nor 
can we see that the alternative of white labour, which is used in Australia, is to 
be put entirely out of court in South Africa, because the employers decline even 
to consider the additional cost involved. 


Sir Harry Johnston, in a letter to the Morning Fost of January 17th, 
remarked that the Anti-Slavery Society had never opposed any equitable scheme 
for regulating the recruitment of Central African labourers for South Africa, and 
that this would be as unreasonable as to call the employment of Indian or 
Chinese coolies slavery. We are not aware that any such scheme has been 
hitherto proposed, but Sir H. Johnston may not know that the Society has on 
several occasions in its history intervened to point out abuses which have 
occurred at one time or another in the employment of coolies, and has always 
opposed any treatment of them which has in any way approximated to slavery. 

We read the other day that the Johannesburg Press is highly indignant at 
the native labour question being taken up as. “‘a party war-cry” in this country, 
and asserts the right of the Colony to manage its own affairs. “within the limits 
of moral and international law, and of the customs of humanity, and so as not to 
compromise the policy or interests of the Empire.” 
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The question is not a party one, but it is exactly because the treatment of 
subject races is one of moral law, and because some of the proposals which are 
being made in regard to this matter in the Transvaal do threaten to compromise 
the moral policy and the highest interests of the Empire, that the British people 
must speak out in defence of justice and freedom, and that all haters of slavery 
must be watchful and alert. 


—_ 
—— 


THE EXPORT OF LABOUR FROM BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 


VIEWS OF THE BLANTYRE MISSION. 


WE have received from the Head of the Blantyre Mission the following letter 
which will be read with interest. 

The Anti-Slavery Society has been trying to ascertain the views of the 
Missions established in the Uganda and British Central Africa Protectorates on 
Sir Harry Johnston’s proposals, and the answers at present received cannot be 
said to be favourable to them. Dr. Hetherwick’s strong expression of opinion 
comes entirely unsolicited, but the Secretary of the Universities’ Mission had 
already written to us in a very similar sense, holding that the general opinion 
of the Mission would be that to recruit in Central Africa was “a step subversive 
alike to the spiritual and temporal welfare of the native.” 

The Blantyre Mission, 
British Central Africa, 
January 8th, 1903. 
To the Editor, Anti-Slavery Reporter, 





Dear Sir, 

In your issue of Aug.-Oct., which has just reached me, you deal with the 
question of the supply of labour for South Africa and the mines of that colony, 
the Transvaal and Rhodesia. The mail brought me also the Wineteenth Century, 
with Sir Harry Johnston’s article on the same subject; and our Reuter cable- 
grams of last week inform us that the same writer has also been giving his views 
to the British public in the Tzmes on the same subject, and to the same effect. 
His plan is to turn that portion of Central Africa, which lies between the Zambezi 
and the Nile, into a large recruiting ground from which the mine owners will be 
able to replenish their exhausted supplies of native labour for the proper and 
profitable working of their mines. I do not know which to wonder at most—the 
audacity of the writer, or the rapacity of the mine owner which prompted the 
article. With perfect composure he speaks of South Africa demanding two 
million natives every year, the great majority of whom must be brought down 
from the Central Zone of the Dark Continent, conveyed with the greatest care by 
steamer, rail and road to their destination, and there housed in model little huts 
where their hours of labour are carefully regulated by statute, so that they may 
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have time for eating, recreation and sleeping. Even a missionary is to be 
provided for the Sunday—only he must not dragoon them into attending long 
services against their will, they must be perfectly free to have their “‘ Sunday off” 
like other free-born Britons. And all this without one thought as to whether 
this exploitation is to be for the native’s good or not. O dear no! The interests 
of the capitalist must be first looked to—he must have his mines worked, and his 
dividends paid to his shareholders—and for this he needs several million natives 
every year, just as the appetite of the Londoner demands oysters and whitebait 
and paté de foi gras. 


But what about the recruited one? He has a wife or wives and a family 
and a home of his own—and a country, too, with soil to till. Have these no 
need of his help during those long months when he is away in the south working 
in the mines? Is there no tract of undeveloped country between the Zambezi 
and the Nile that needs the work of his hands, to bring into the light the hidden 
treasures of its soil? What about the “swamp, the untilled bush, and the arid 
desert,” which Sir Harry Johnston sees lying waste for lack of hands to cultivate 
them? Do the planters and transport agencies of British Central Africa suffer 
from a plethora of native labour—and they live in the heart of the proposed 
recruiting zone? In the August-October number of your magazine I see that 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs stated in the House of 
Commons, on August 4th, that this Protectorate suffered from the “lack of 
labour.” And this is true. The coffee crop—the staple product of British 
Central Africa for years—received its first blow in 1899 from the failure of the 
labour supply that year. In consequence of this-the crop began to deteriorate, 
and last year the export had fallen from 1,100 tons to 250. It is a notorious 
fact that the authorities of the British South Africa Company in North Eastern 
Rhodesia, who live in another of the proposed recruiting spheres, cannot find 
labour enough to satisfy their own local demands. Where then are the two 
millions to come from whom this part of Africa is to pour across the Zambezi River 
each year? If these territories are to be thrown open to the labour agent, the 
local industries are doomed, and these have achieved far more than the 
Government in the civilizing and pacifying ofthe country. - Agriculture cannot 
compete with gold mining, and the planter, who can at present hardly make 
a living when he pays his men 4s. per month, will not be able to get a look in, 
when competing with the labour agent from the south, offering 20s. to 30s. per 
month with two suits of clothing, “a light suit and a warm one,” and with a 
missionary for Sundays thrown in to boot. From the day that Central Africa 
is thrown open to the labour recruiting agent from the south, the development 
of British Central Africa will cease. 

And then what of the native himself? Is his welfare to have no con- 
sideration in this scramble for the work of his hands? His wants are few, his 
needs are fewer still. Yet in his own home here he is slowly being taught to 
acquire other wants for himself more in accordance with a coming civilization. 
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His wage, his house tax, the price of his merchandise are all gauged in pro- 
portion to his present social position, and form sufficient inducements for him to 
cultivate the soil of his garden, or enroll himself in the local labour field for the 
space of three months or more each year. Gradually he is becoming initiated 
into the “duty of labour,” and the Government has wisely not forced the pace. 
To remove him, therefore, from his own home surroundings, draft him down to 
the South, keep him there for twelve months or more, and then send him back 
to his own home with £12 or £15 in his pocket, is to ruin him for ever as a 
worker on the soil of his own home country. From being a useful and pro- 
ductive member of the society of his village, cultivating his garden, and aiding 
in the commercial and agricultural development of his own land, he becomes 
a loafer in his village, disdaining all work at lower rates than he received in the 
south, and living on the food that is raised and cooked by the hands of his 
wives or wife and children. This is no problematical picture. It has happened 
time and again in the Shiré Highlands here, and every missionary from Angoni- 
land can tell you the same story a hundred times. 

It is not money that the native needs till he learns how to use it properly, 
but training in habits of industry which will bring out the resources of his own 
land, and elevate the social and moral condition of himself and his family. That 
training he cannot get at the mines, but in his own home under the care of an 
enlightened Government and fostered by the educational and commercial 
agencies that have already done so much for himself and his people. 

In my opinion—and I have studied the native of Central Africa for twenty 
years—Sir Harry Johnston’s plan means the moral ruin of the people of Central 
Africa. South Africa may be enriched by the labour of their hands, but 
certainly Central Africa will be impoverished, and the dweller in these regions 
whom we have freed from the yoke of the slaver will become only the serf of 
the mine owner and capitalist of South Africa. It is a most fatal policy— 
and in the interests of the people of this Protectorate, must be opposed by every 
means in our power. No effort should be spared to lay before the public of 
Great Britain the wrong that will be done to a people who cannot speak for 
themselves, a people to whom we have given the blessings of peace and freedom 
and promised our protection. That you may aid in this I appeal to your Society. 

I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 


ALEXANDER HETHERWICK, 


we 
—— 





Slave Trading in Ftalian Somaliland. 


THE Milanese newspaper, J? Seco/o, has been publishing a series of articles 
on the slavery and slave trading alleged to be going on under official sanction 
in the colony of Benadir, which have considerably stirred public opinion in 
Italy. 
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It is not long since we read in Lord Cromer’s last report on the Egyptian 
Soudan an allusion to the interest which the Italian Government has taken 
in the suppression of the slave traffic in the colony of Erythrea and the 
success of their efforts in spite of formidable difficulties. It is therefore the 
more surprising to read these disclosures—which appear to be only too well 
founded—regarding the scandals in the administration of the Benadir colony 
and the attitude of the officials to the trade in human beings. 

The information is given by an Italian who has recently returned from 
Benadir, Signor Pietro Georgi, and his statements go to show that slavery in 
Benadir is a very real and hateful thing, and not (as has been stated by its 
apologists) merely a mild form of domestic servitude; the purchase and sale 
of slaves is permitted, and the commercial Company, which is charged with 
the administration of the colony, makes large profits out of the traffic. 

Signor Georgi charges the Company with transgressing the obligations 
assumed under its charter, and neglecting its duty of providing for the security 
and proper administration of the colony, while “ giving itself up to the meanest 
rapacity, damaging to the national name and dignity,” the officials being blinded 
by the largeness of the profits to the corruption of their source. These profits 
have, it is alleged, been gained by such means as an arbitrary increase in 
the customs house dues and the exaction of a tax on all contracts for dealing 
in slaves. 

In Mogadiscio or Mukdishu, which is the seat of the Governor, 7,000 
out of the 10,000 inhabitants are said to be slaves, and many of these are 
owned by native employés of the company. These unfortunates are obliged to 
work for their masters, or pay them a daily tribute, in default of which they 
are relegated to prison and kept in irons. Fugitive slaves are refused redress, 
and are imprisoned until their masters claim them. 

An incident is told of the capture in 1900, by an armed sloop flying the 
Italian flag, of a ship full of slaves trying to escape south to the British colony, 
which they call the land of freedom. Other refugee slaves were demanded back 
from the British authorities at Kismayu—a demand which was not complied 
with, 

Another serious charge is that the masters endeavour to increase the slave 
population by insisting that the children born of unions between slaves and 
free persons shall be the property of the slave-owner. 

It is stated that at least two naval officers have resigned their posts in 
the colony from disgust at what has been going on, and there are already 
signs that the authorities are beginning to take alarm at what is being disclosed. 
Last year when some of these shameful facts came to the knowledge of the 
Government, a general order was sent round for the repression of slavery, which 
caused great consternation among the officials. 

Moreover, a petition having been drawn up by 2,000 slaves and sent to 
Italy, asking for protection against the negligence of the Governor, that official, 
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in November last, at once had the slaves of his interpreter and of the Imam, 
or chief man of the town, set at liberty, and announced the forthcoming 
abolition of slavery. Such a proclamation, however, would, we are told, not 
go far, because the Governor’s authority ceases within a few miles of the town, 
and it would create great confusion after the sanction hitherto given to slave 
dealing. 

Since these attacks on the administration ‘of the colony and the Company 
were published, a reply has been attempted in the Roman Z7ribuna by a letter 
from the Company’s engineer, but Signor Georgi shows that his defence is not 
worth much. This gentleman states, for instance, that slavery is still in force 
in the other East African colonies as well as in Benadir. Signor Georgi replies 
that this is not the fact, but that slavery only continues to flourish where the 
ciyil action of the European Governments does not reach. In Benadir, on the 
contrary, the Government favours and protects slavery and slave trading, and 
officials make a profit out of it. Further, when the Governor has interfered, 
he has done so in the interests of the masters. At Brava and Giumbo (at 
the mouth of the Juba river) the conditions are different, owing to the neigh- 
bourhood of the British coast and the two fugitive slave centres known as the 
republics of Goscia and Hawai, which gained their independence about ten 
years ago. 

A searching investigation into these alleged facts is urgently demanded, and 
it seems that they have already been taken up by the Government and by 
Parliament, and it is hoped that some satisfactory action will result. An inter- 
pellation was put on the subject in the Italian Parliament early in the year, 
and several deputies have announced their intention of further interrogating 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Parliament. The country, says Signor Georgi, 
has a right to look clearly into this, as in addition to paying a yearly subsidy 
of 400,000 lire, it maintains a guardship on the coast that costs some hundreds 
of thousands of lire more. He insists that his statement is not a polemic, 
but is-an exposition thoroughly founded on facts which are only too eloquent. 

The Italian Press appears to be thoroughly roused on the subject, and full 
enquiry into the state of the colony and the Company’s administration is assured, 

The following extract from an article on Italian Somaliland in Zhe Times 
of January 26th will enable readers to understand the geographical and 
political position of Benadir :— 


Italian Somaliland is a general designation for the vast territory, inhabited 
by Somali, that is included within the political sphere of Italy in North-East 
Africa. It comprises the eastern coast of the Horn of Africa along the Indian 
Ocean from the mouth of the Juba, where it borders with British East Africa, 
northward to Ras Asir or Cape Gardafui, and the northern coast along the Gulf 
of Aden westward to Bandar Siyada, where it borders with our Somali Coast 
Protectorate. Politically it consists of three distinct parts or separate divisions. 
+ « »« « « « The third division of Italian Somaliland is Il Benadir, or the 
Benadir Coast. This territory belonged to the Sultan of Zanzibar, and, although 
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the Italian protectorate had been proclaimed in November, 1889, it was not till 
August 12, 1892, that the position of Italy was fully recognized. On that date 
a convention was concluded with Sayyid Ali, the Sultan of Zanzibar, through the 
British Agent and Consul-General, Sir Gerald Portal, the Sultanate of Zanzibar 
having become a British Protectorate since November 8, 1890. It was further 
ratified on May 15, 1893, by the new Sultan, Sayyid Hamid Bin Thwain, through 
the British Agent, Sir Rennell Rodd. By this convention the ports and territories 
of the Benadir Coast were assigned to Italy for purposes of administration and 
commercial development, the concession or lease to date from July 16, 1893; 
and, moreover, Italy was empowered to entrust this work to a Chartered 
Company. But already on May 11, 1893, the Italian Government had assigned 
the rights acquired to a commercial company—La Societa Filonardi; and this 
work has been carried on since July 15, 1896, by the Societa Anonima Com- 
merciale Italiana del Benadir. 

The word Benadir means “ports,” and is the plural form of the Arabic 
“bandar”—port, harbour, or coast town with foreign trade. The coast. which 
is thus named from the mouth of the Juba to Meregh is characterised by a 
succession of ports and places for landing and loading with anchorages more 
or less secure, and many towns and villages, some of which have a considerable 
population. 

We are glad to learn that the Italian Anti-Slavery Society in Rome, with 
which our Society has been in friendly correspondence, is taking prompt and 
vigorous action to discover the truth in this matter. 


> 
ce 


Wortbern Wigeria. 
REPORT FOR 1g01. 


Tue Report* of the High Commissioner, Sir F. Lugard, for the year ending 
December 31st, 1901, was issued early in January last. Its interest for us lies in 
the account given of the gradual establishment of order and civilization among 
the people of this British Protectorate so long given over to constant fighting 
and slave-raiding. 

The general public probably thinks little of Northern Nigeria except when a 
military expedition has to be undertaken against some of the tribes who prove 
recalcitrant to British influence, such as, unfortunately, has appeared to the High 
Commissioner to be necessary in more than one instance in the year under 
review. We are inclined to think that General Lugard makes out a good case in 
his report for the punitive action which he has felt obliged to-take, and that he 
regards such expeditions as temporary measures, the real hope for the country 
being that the Administration should get into friendly touch with the people, 
establish good government among them, and render legitimate trade both 
possible and safe. 

As the Morning Post truly remarked, in a recent editorial commenting on 
the report : 
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“ Slave-raiding: must, cease now. that Northern Nigeria is: a British 
Protectorate, and the problem which. Sir Frederick. Lugard has to face is 
how to. effect this radical change while dislocating. as little as possible the 
established framework of local government. The first and most. obvious 
' difficulty is to induce the present rulers to discuss the new situation. It may 
be true that it would be a powerful argument to address to the Sultans and 
Emirs to show them that their revenue would be increased by the substitution 
of legitimate trade for the traffic in slaves. But before’ argument of any kind 
can be addressed to these rulers they must be prepared to listen, and that 
apparently they are not always willing to do.” 


Since the issue of the report an expedition has been undertaken against the 
hostile Sultan of Kano, who is said to be actively opposed to the prohibition of 
slave-trading and to British influence generally, which has resulted in the 
occupation of that city. 

Here are contrasted pictures of two native rulers, the one amenable to, and 
the other opposed to, British principles of government :— 


THE EMIR OF BIDA. 


“Under the sympathetic and indefatigable control of the Resident (Major 
Burdon), who was transferred from the Lower Benue to that post, the new Emir 
(a man of great ability) rapidly began to learn what was required of him under 
British rule. . He found that, while oppression and slave trading or raiding would 
not be tolerated, the Government had every wish, not merely to support, but to 
augment his power, to enable him to collect his ancient tribute, and to assist him 
to assess it fairly, to deal with turbulent pagan tribes and relieve him of the 
expense and trouble of all armed intervention, and finally, that it was not the 
intention of the Government to interfere with the institution of domestic slavery 
vi ef armis, but to gradually substitute a better form of labour contract. (The 
British Courts, however, of course supported the assertion of freedom by any slave 
who could show any grounds of cruelty by his master, or who had been recently 
enslaved.) The result has been a most cordial co-operation on the part of the 
Emir, whom I believe to be thoroughly loyal and progressive ; results achieved 
by the devotion to his work and enthusiasm for it displayed by Major ero 
and his assistant, Mr. Goldsmith.” 


On the other hand we have a picture of the retrogressive ruler :— 
THE EMIR OF YOLA. 


“Meantime, in the extreme East of the Protectorate, the Emir of Yola was 
becoming more and more impossible. This man was a fine type of the Fulani 
ruler, well educated, but possessed with a religious fanaticism which rendered 
him extremely intolerant of European ‘infidels.’ In spite of his treaties with the 
Niger Company, he had compelled them to haul down their flag on their trading 
hulk (they were not allowed to have a station ashore). He and the neighbouring 
Emir of Bautshi carried on a traffic in slaves, which were imported from German 
territory in great numbers, and sent throughout the. Haussa States, while the trade 
routes were closed,.and the merchants appealed for forcible intervention.” 


Matters having almost reached a crisis, an expedition was sent out against this 
Emir who would not listen to reason or to conciliatory offers; in the event, after 
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some severe fighting, the Emir fled, and “ the acknowledged heir was installed in 
his place on the usual conditions of appointment.” 

Sir F, Lugard thinks the trade prospects, owing to the pacification of 
Bornu, Yola, Bautshi and Zaria, good, as his report for 1902 will, he confidently 
hopes, prove. 


“ The two tasks which most urgently presented themselves at the end of last 
year (the year under review) were—(1) to render the trade routes safe from the 
raiders and marauders whose pastime it was to loot and murder traders, and (2) 
to deal with the unrest in Kano and Katsena, which our advance north towards 
Zaria and the establishment of the new capital in that direction had caused. 
Trade cannot, indeed, be established on a satisfactory basis until the northern 
Haussa States are included in the “ Provinces ” of the Protectorate and the trade 
routes rendered safe for small traders. Once this is accomplished I look to a great 
and rapid development. . . . The development of a trade consisting of imports 
of cottons, salt, and utensils instead of liquor, and the substitution of these for the 
enormous traffic in slaves (especially with German Adamawa), which has hitherto 
engaged the enterprise of the keen native traders of this Protectorate, is not a 
matter which can be accomplished without the expenditure of considerable initial 
capital.” 


The High Commissioner does not think that the stage for direct native 
taxation has yet come, though he maintains “the absolute right of the Govern- 
ment to levy such a tax in return for benefits conferred.” 


“ Moreover (as I pointed out in my last report), in a country like Nigeria, 
which has for so many years been given up to slave-raiding and slave-trading, 
the abolition of these practices deals so heavy a blow to the revenues and 
standing of the principal chiefs that it is an achievement in itself to restore 
the equilibrium by legitimate means, viz., by affording them facilities for col- 
lecting a fair revenue from their subordinate villages without calling upon them, 
at present, to pay a portion of this to the Government.” 


The political staff has been increased, but a further increase is desirable :— 


“Tt is reported to me from every province that .the people are rebuilding 
old towns (burnt by the slave-raiders), and that lands are coming into cultivation. 
This state of things, of course, gives rise to endless land questions and disputes, 
as well as to very many slavery cases, and the work of the Residents of Provinces 
is more than they can accomplish. It will be necessary to augment the staff 
next year.” 


After dealing with such subjects as telegraphs, steam launches, railway 
survey, sanitation and police, General Lugard mentions that the Government 
have not yet done anything to promote education, except as regards a certain 
number of apprentices in the different Works Departments; the Freed Slave 
Home also, it is hoped, will constitute an infant school, and to a smaller extent 
a training establishment for older girls in laundry work, ete. 

Coin currency is not yet general.among the natives, a the use of silver 
is popular and is being extended. 
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“Cowries still form the medium of most transactions betweén natives, while 
slaves still represent the higher values in the provinces beyond control of 
the Administration. The extension of the Administration over the province 
of Yola has been a very effectual blow to this deplorable traffic; which will 
receive a still further check by the inclusion of Battshi arid Bornu, etc., which 
I propose to attach in 1902.” 


Among the fifteen legislative proclamations enacted during the year, 
No. 2 relates to 


“ Slavéry.—This Proclamation deals with slave-raiding ard slave-trading, 
and also confirms the abolition of the legal status of slavery, and declares all 
children born after the date of the law to be free. It also enacts that all non- 
natives shall be subject to the same law and penalties as regards transactions 
in or ownership of slaves as though they were British subjects. It is not a 
criminal act for a native to own slaves, but such property is not recognized 
in the eye of the law, and British Courts admit the right of the slave to assert 
his freedom.” 


Another proclamation (No. 12) is designed to protect natives against extortion, 
blackmailing, and kindred offences, by persons declaring themselves to be 
acting on behalf of the Government. Such crimes are classed with robbery 
by violence, and are punishable by flogging. This law is said already to have 
proved of great benefit. 

The Native Courts are reported to have done well, more especially in Bida. 
The following remarks on Sir Frederick Lugard’s work in the Protectorate 
are by the writer of a recent article in the Morning Post :— 


“Sir Frederick Lugard’s success in handling the situation has been like 
nothing in history. No Imperial pioneer has ever inspired more dread in foreign 
aggressors, and more confidence in native populations. The last three provinces 
were annexed almost without a shot being fired, the march from the Benue to 
Lake Chad being in most places a military promenade. Almost at the same time, 
on the other side of the Protectorate, the formidable Chief of Kontagora sur- 
rendered himself a prisoner to a small force sent against him. More significant 
yet, the Emir of Zaria, an important State bordering on Kano, wrote voluntarily 
placing his territories under our protection, and asking that a British Resident 
might be sent to his capital. These developments are due to belief in our justice 
and admiration for our science at least as much as to fear of our arms. ‘ 


THE SLAVE-RAIDING CURSE. 


“The most difficult question to deal withis slavery. . . . Slave-raiding is 
the curse of the African Continent, and its putting down has been a supreme 
object of Sir Frederick Lugard’s career in Nyassaland and in Uganda, as in 
Northern Nigeria. . . . In Northern Nigeria these hideous man-hunts are 
being stamped out as fast as the tiny force at the High Commissioner's disposal 
allows. In this work the natives are on our side. The principal sufferer is the 
Sultan of Sokoto, whose tribute was formerly paid to him in humankind ; but the 
vassal States, being released from the yoke of Sokoto by our advance, have no 
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reason to complain. In putting an end to even the peaceful traffic'in slaves we 
shall, have the best Mohammedan feeling on our side... » + . The slave 

'. «.-» has rights recognised by the Mohammedan law, and those rights are 
being ascertained under the High Commissioner's direction, with a view to their 
enforcement by us. An attempt to abolish this system suddenly would plunge the 
country into confusion. In the meantime the knowledge of the. White Man’s 
views on the subject is spreading, and there are already many signs that even the 
mildest form of servitude will fade out of existence in ‘the course of a generation 
or two. The Freed Slaves’ Home, established by Sir Frederick Lugard asa 
refuge for the women and children rescued: from slave-raiders, is one of the most 
pleasing features of our administration.” 


ss 
——— 


Abuses in Angola. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has had 22 years’ correspondence with American 
missionaries in the Bailundu and Bihé districts, besides considerable knowledge 
of the English Mission, which has stations in Bihé as well as further inland, 
writes that the article in our last issue, under this heading, states but a small 
part of the truth. The Bihéans, he writes, are energetic slave traders, and there 
is much [need for more light to be thrown on the state of affairs in Angola. 
This gentleman has directed the attention of the Society to the reports of 
the Missions mentioned, which contain abundant confirmation of the abuses 
‘already reported. We read of white men exchanging rifles with the Congo 
Free State rebels for slaves; a rifle being worth about ten slaves. The 
traders are utterly lawless, but they are so strong as to overawe the officials, 
and complaints made to the latter by the natives go unheeded. 
Last summer the country was described as being in a state of ferment, ° 
owing to the rising of the natives against the iniquities of the white 
traders, who “seem to have gone on the -assumption that the natives 
are incapable of retaliation.” Portuguese traders were killed and mutilated 
in savage revenge for the treatment which they had dealt out to the natives, 
but it was said that the natives understood that the American and English 
missionaries were not to be molested, and white women and children were 
sent to the Mission Stations for protection. 





CONTRACT LABOURERS IN THE ISLANDS. 


Some serious facts in regard to the “contracted labourers” in the 
islands of San Thomé and Principe, are found in Mr. Consul Nightingale’s 
Report on Trade* there, published at the end of last year. 

“More than half of the coloured population,” he writes, “is made up 
of servigaes (contracted labourers) from Angola, great numbers of whom 
are imported every year.” The census of November, 1900, showed 19,211 
as existing in San Thomé, and 4,572 is officially given as the number imported 
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into the two islands. during’ 190%. - The returns of the smaller island of 
Principe show an extremely high death-rate among these people, viz.: 867 
during the year, or a percentage of 20°67, and the Consul states that this 
may be taken as a very fair indication of the death-rate of San Thomé, of 
which a full return is not obtainable. He describes the mortality as 
“enormous,” and adds: 

“So large a death-rate calls for constant fresh supplies of labourers from 

Angola, the principal ports from which they are obtained being Benguella, 

Novo-Redondo, and Loanda, where they are ransomed from the black traders 

who bring them from the far interior.” 

In Principe island, nearly three-fourths of the whole population are 
servigaes (3,175 out of 4,327). 

According to the official report of the Director of Post Offices of the 
Province for 1900, “the population of the islands is completely at the 
mercy of the deadly endemics—avoidable! and to this is due the high 
rate of mortality, which is so noticeable in them.” 

Mr. Nightingale remarks that the islands are far from having reached 
the full extent of development, due, perhaps, to the difficulty in procuring 
labourers, which will doubtless continue until the system is changed. 


~<a 
—— 


SLAVERY IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 


THE following telegram from its Correspondent at Berlin appeared in Zhe 
Standard of February 5th :— 





BERLIN, WEDNESDAY NIGHT, 

The Deputy Governor of German East Africa has been compelled to issue 
an energetic Circular to all civil and military officials in the Colony, calling their. 
attention to the deplorable fact that the slave trade is still carried on in Ruanda 
and the neighbouring Provinces, as well as in the Lake region in general. 
Officials are earnestly exhorted to do their utmost, by ordinary and extraordinary 
methods, to catch the slave-dealers, and, in aggravated cases, to pronounce 
sentence of death on them. 

At a dinner given by the German Colonial Society, in Berlin, on February 
roth, Count Gdétzen, Governor of German East Africa, spoke of the authorities 
having put an end to the slave traffic and raids for ivory, but went on to say :— 

“There was a shortage of labour in the coast districts, due to the ravages of 
the slave traders, but he hoped that it would be possible to repeople these districts 
from the thickly-populated interior. He thought that in some parts it might be 
necessary to introduce some form of compulsory labour. In the district of 

Dar-es-Salaam he had, with the assistance of the missionaries, made the experi- 

ment of exacting 12 days’ labour in the year on certain plantations from every 

native. One-third of the profits went to the chief, another third to the community, 
and the remaining third to the people themselves. So far the experiment had 
been successful.” 
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Progress in the Soudan. 


Tue Sphere of December zoth last published two interesting illustrations, 
taken from photographs, of the launch at Khartoum of the steamer Lilerator, 
which is the first steamer designed to further the abolition of the slave trade in the 
Soudan, in connection with the Slavery Department of the Egyptian Government, 

It may be remembered that Lord Cromer referred to the great need for this 
vessel, in a letter addressed to the Secretary of the Society in 1901, and we were 
informed early in last year that the Egyptian Government had supplied the launch. 

The ceremony of launching the vessel (which is 60 feet long by 12 broad) 
was performed by Colonel Mahon, acting for the Governor-General, and the 
illustration shows this officer, together with Captain McMurdo, the Director of 
the Slavery Department, and others specially interested im the ceremony. The 
steamer was decorated with British and Egyptian flags as she slid sideways into 
the Nile, pushed off by sturdy Soudanese. 

“Captain McMurdo,” says the Sphere, “is now sending a British inspector to 
Kordofan, and one to watch the Abyssinian frontier from the Blue Nile, whilst 
Khartoum itself is the headquarters of the department in the Soudan. This 
lengthening out of the fingers of the hand of freedom necessitates a better system 
of communication, hence it is that the Liderator, a small stern-wheel steamer 
which will bear the Arabic synonym of its appropriate English name, has been 


launched.” 
SPEECH BY LoRD CROMER. 


At a dinner given in January, in honour of a British officer at Khartoum, 
Lord Cromer made an encouraging speech on the present condition of the 
Soudan, in which he dwelt on the great improvements which had been effected 
in many directions ; there had been, he said, “an advance along the whole line.” 
Lord Cromer had been up the Nile as far as Gondokoro, and made the 
following observation on the condition of the natives :— 

“It was impossible to mistake the outward and visible signs of content and 
confidence which met me at every turn. Manifestly, these poor people have 
learnt that the foreigners who now visit their country are no longer slave-dealers, 
but are the most bitter opponents of slavery.” 

WHAT THE SOUDAN WANTS. 

“The Soudan wants more population, more railways, more irrigation, more 
British officials, both judicial and executive, more schoolmasters, and more public 
buildings ; in fact, except sand, crocodiles, and hippopotami, of all of which there 
appears to be a somewhat superabundant supply, there is not enough of anything 
in the Soudan. It is quite clear that all its costly wants cannot be supplied 
simultaneously.” 

THE NEED FOR A RAILWay TO SUAKIN. 

-Lord Cromer went on to say that there were two reforms, one tending to the 
material, the other to the moral and intellectual, development of the country, 
which were of the first importance. The first was the building of a railway to 
the coast. This scheme has been proposed for the last twenty years, and a line 
was actually begun in 1885 for military purposes, but was never completed ; the 
Anti-Slavery Society urgently advocated its construction in General Gordon’s time. 
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“ My first visit has confirmed me in the opinion that no rapid material progress 
is possible unless the Soudan is placed in easy and rapid communication with the 
sea and with London. The distance to Alexandria stifles trade. . . . I consider 
the construction of a railway to Suakin absolutely essential to the development of 
the country. It will cost some 2} millions, and money, especially when expressed 
in seven figures, is not easy to find. But I promise you on my return to Cairo to 
do my best to get’ this important work put in hand with all reasonable despatch. 
Already, as you are aware, a survey is in progress, and money is being spent in 
improving the harbour accommodation at Suakin. I hear it sometimes said that 
this railway, though beneficial to the Soudan, will be detrimental to Egyptan 
interests, as trade will be diverted from the valley of the Nile. I do not share 
that view. In the first place, it is an Egyptian interest of the first importance 
that the Soudan should become self-supporting. This it never will be unless a 
cheap and convenient outlet for its trade be found. In the second place, this is 
not mainly a question of diverting trade but a question of creating trade, which, 
unless communication be opened up with the Red Sea coast, will never exist on 
any but a very small scale.” 

The speaker went on to say that he wanted many things besides the Suakin- 
Berber Railway, such as feeder lines to Kassala, and possibly along the Abyssinian 
frontier, and he longed to grapple with the swdd question in the Nile. 

Lord Cromer ended his speech with a hopeful prognostication for the future 
of the Soudan :— 

“T repeat, do not be disheartened, I remember the time in Egypt when the 
prospects. of speedy improvements looked far blacker than they do now in the 
Soudan. All that you want will come in time. You deserve to succeed, and I 
feel quite confident that a greater degree of success awaits you in the future even 
than that which you have achieved in the past.” 


~<a 


Obituary. 


WE regret to record the death, on January 28th last, of Mr. JAMES 
STEVENSON, LL.D., of Largs, in his 81st year. Mr, Stevenson was well-known 
for his deep and practical interest in explorations and missions in Africa, and as 
the maker of the ‘Stevenson road” betweeen the Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa. 
This famous route, which was begun in the early eighties, is about 240 miles 
long, and was constructed largely at the expense of Mr, Stevenson himself, 
who was chairman of the African Lakes Company, and was, says Zhe 
Times, ‘‘ occasionally consulted as to policy in British Central Africa by Lord 
Salisbury, who urged the existence of the Stevenson road against the claim of 
the Germans to carry their Ain/er/and further into the interior,” 

Mr, Stevenson took a very great interest in the suppression of the African 
slave trade, and the Anti-Slavery Reporter has twice contained maps, presented 
by him, illustrating the slave routes of Equatorial Africa, The African Lakes 
Company, which was first started as a lay.section of the missionary societies 
working about Lakes Nyasa] and Tanganyika, gradually developed into an 
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important trading association, and opened up that tract of country to legitimate 
commerce and civilizing influences. Of the road, Captain Hore, of the London 
Missionary Society, wrote: ‘‘It is a most interesting and valuable work, securing 
the admiration and respect of the natives, and exercising upon them a wonderfully 
civilizing effect.” 

Mr. Stevenson has been for many years a member: of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and a most generous supporter of its work. 


The recent. death of M. DE BLowirTz, the late eminent correspondent of 
The Times in Paris, who during the past 30 years had wielded a political 
influence equal to that of many of the highest statesmen, deserves a passing 
notice in the organ of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in whose 
welfare M. de Blowitz always took a kindly interest. 

The only instance to which it is now necessary to refer, is that which 
occurred in the summer of 1890, when an Anti-Slavery Conference was convened 
at Paris by the late Cardinal Lavigerie. M.de Blowitz at once recognized that 
the clause in Article No. 2, “which, as originally proposed, would have tended 
to the limiting of each National Committee to the sphere of action included in 
those parts of Africa under the protection of the flag of. that nation” could not 
possibly be accepted by the“English delegates. Writing in Zhe Times, he stated 
that ‘‘the English Anti-Slavery Society accepted no limit to its sphere of action, 
but adheres to the clause in its constitution which says, ‘that the objects of this 
Society are the universal extinction of Slavery and the Slave-trade.’” M. de 
Blowitz goes on to record “that the objection taken by the English delegates 
was met in the most friendly manner by the President, M. Keller, and that in 
recognition of the kind reception given to them it was decided that Mr. Allen, 
the Secretary of the English Society, should propose a vote of thanks to Cardinal 
Lavigerie at the public sitting of the Congress which closed the proceedings.” 
With a gravity, perhaps natural to a foreigner, though rather startling to an 
Englishman, M. de Blowitz reports that ‘“‘the proposal of the vote of thanks to 
the Cardinal was followed by a striking proof of the entente cordiale which 
prevailed, for his Eminence asked. Mr. Allen to permit him to embrace in him 
the great Anti-Slavery English nation, and this truly fraternal action was 
responded to by the hearty cheers of the large meeting.” 

Unfortunately the failing health of the Cardinal and his premature death 
prevented the convening of a similar Conference in London, as had been 


proposed. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN. 
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Copizs of the Title-page and Index to the Volume of the Ant-Slavery 
Reporter for 1902, may be obtained on application at the Offices, 55, New Broad. 
Street, E.C. B ges £ RM 





